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What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 





country. 





The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have in- 
vited representative personnel and industrial relations ex- 
ecutives to become members of the 1958 Panel of the PER- 
SONNEL POLICIES FORUM. These panel members are top 
personnel officials in all types of companies, large and 
small, in all branches of industry and all sections of the 


At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors 
ask the members of the Panel to outline their policies and 
procedures on some important aspect of employment, indus- 
trial relations, and personnel problems. From these replies, 
the editors complete a survey report on the problem, show- 
ing prevailing practices, new wrinkles and ideas, and cross- 
section opinion from these top-ranking executives. 


labor reports: 


In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discus- 
sions are reproduced in the words of the Panel members 
themselves. In effect, survey users are sitting around a 
table with these executives and getting their advice and 
experience on the major problems in this field facing all 
companies this year. 


Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM sur- 


vey made during 1958 are printed in a special survey report 
which is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA 


Labor Relations Reporter; Labor Policy and Practice; 
Daily Labor Report; White Collar Report; Retail Labor Re- 
port; and Services Labor Report. 








ARIZONA — B. R. Coil, Miami Copper Co., Inc.; 
F.H. King, O'Malley Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA —A/ Browdy, KCOP Television, Inc.; 
C. F. Hartman, Applied Research Laboratories; 
Paul C. Jenican, Stauffer Chemical Co.; James 
Johnston, Organic Chemicals Div. of Monsanto 
Chemica! Co.; R. M. Jones, Carnation Co.; Paul 
G. Kaponya, Cannoa Electric Co.; A. K . Lovatt, 
Jr., Fruehauf Trailer Co.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, 
Inc.; N. S. Marcus, Norden-Ketay Corp.; John 
McGrath, Macco Corp.; W. E. Mitchell, Jr., Grove 
Valve & Regulator Co., subsidiaty of Walworth 

o.; M. E. Nelson, San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; 
Russell H. Niehaus, PacAero Engineering Corp.; 
R. D, Patton, Hycon Mfg. Co.; E. A. Paul, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp.; J. D. Phillips, Rocketdyne, a 
division of North American Aviation, Inc.; D 
Quinn, Capitol Records, Inc.; Walter B. Siegel, 
Soulé Steel Co.; D. M. Snow, Hallamore Elec- 
tronics Co., a division of the Siegler Corp. 


CONNECTICUT — George S. Hawley, Raybestos 
Div. ,Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.;/ohn T. Kearney, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Foster M. Kunz, Hot 
Shoppes, Inc.; C. D. Magruder, Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


GEORGIA — Leland R. Dean, Athens Div., General 
Time Corp.; George H. Walton, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


IDAHO — E. L. Randolph, The Ohio Match Co. 


ILLINOIS — Paul W. Briney, Allstate Insurance Co.; 
C. E. Coffin, Mueller Co.; L. C. Duncan, House- 
hold Finance Corp.; J. Dan Hallihan, Macon 
Arms, Inc., subsidiary of Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; Charles W. Heilmann, Lincoln Div., Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp.; John R. Hill, United Air 
Lines; John L. Hirt, Danville Products Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of Detroit Harvester Co.; Chester T. 
O’Connell, Kleinschmidt Laboratories, Inc.; L. G. 
Spicer, The Kendall Co.; R. L. Sutton, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


INDIANA — T. M. Beaven, Indianapolis Water Co.; 
J. M. Hughes, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Inc.; 
Martin F. Schroeder, The Moto-Mower Div. of De- 
troit Harvester Co.; E. M. Sears, Sarkes Tarzian, 
Inc. 


KANSAS — Glen Montague, Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co.; A. J. Terhune, The Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


KENTUCKY — Everett H. McGuier, Jr., Winchester 
Div., Bundy Tubing Co.; John B. Monsky, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA — Ben W. Borne, Gramercy Works, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp.; William V. Dunne, 
International Lubricant Corp.; NV. J. Wardell, Poly- 
mer Chemicals Div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 


MARYLAND — E. R. Alban, Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; W. H. Heaviside, Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Leo C. Mullan, General Elevator Co., 
Inc.; C. F. Schier, Jr., Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp.; Ralph M. Winkler, Nuclear Products— 
ERCO Div. of ACF Industries, Inc. 


The 1958 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS — C. D. Heubeck, Jr., Champion- 
International Co.; Elbert G. Kjoller, National 
Blank Book Co.; William O. Murdock, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co.; H. G. Pearson, 
Polaroid Corp.; Henry K. Shor, Smithcraft Light- 
ing Div., A. L. Smith Iron Co.; Rial E. Simons, 
CBS-Hytron, a division of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc.; Eugene R. Walker, The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Cos. 


MICHIGAN — J. E. Benaglio, Baldwin Rubber Co.; 
F. A, Clardy, Hastings Mfg. Co.; James T. Dorris, 
The Detroit News; Charles D. Keesler, Citizens’ 
Mutual Automobile Ins. Co.; 4. J. Kelley, Ameri- 
can Seating Co.; Philip Kraushaar, Allied Paper 
Corp.; Walter B. Laetz, Auto Specialties Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; H. Morrison, Spring Div., Eaton Mfg. 
Co.; J. E. Orvis, Arvey Corp.; J. E. Sauter, 
Booth Newspapers, Inc.; David Singer, Sams, 
Inc., Department Stores. 


MINNESOTA — J. S. Bonte, Oliver Iron Mining, 
Div. of United States Steel Corp.; John V. Irgens, 
Erickson Petroleum Corp. 


MISSISSIPP! — W. R. Fitzwilsorn, Vickers, Inc., 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


MISSOURI — J. M. Bradley, The Vendo Co.; Fred 
Claxton, Consumers Cooperative Association; 
John F. Galvin, Jr., Mercantile Trust Co.; John 
S. Modlin, Jensen-Salsbery Labotatories, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY — Lazarus H. Breiger, Arrow Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; Paul Brown, Red Bank Div., Bendix 
Aviation Corp.; H. C. Cornwall, Rowe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Frank J. Cunnane, Reaction Motors, Inc.; 
Richard T. Dale, Resistoflex Corp.; J. F. Gal- 
lagher, Block Drug Co.; A.L. Kahn, Kearfott Co., 
Inc.; C. E. Little, Weston Instruments, Div. of 
Daystrom, Inc.; Edward J. Moore, Metro Glass 
Co., Inc.; Mario R. Mosca, Federal Sweets & 
Biscuit Co., Inc.; James A. Peck, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc.; Kenneth E, Schweiger, Einson-Free- 
man Co., Inc. 


NEW MEXICO — Orland A. Foster, National Potash 
Co. 


NEW YORK — Ernest V. Barrasso, Franklin Simon; 
Robert G. Belote, Rheem Mfg. Co.; Walter L. 
Brady, Blackstone Corp.; Raymond B. Callahan, 
Murray Mfg. Corp.; Charles E. Callan, The Roose- 
velt Hospital; R. A. Curran, Jr.; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Albert P. D'Andrea, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co., Inc.; Robert H. deBeer, The 
M. W. Kellogg Co.; W. W. Ebbert, Bristol Labora- 
tories, Inc.; Robert L. Ford, Instruments Div., 
Philips Electronics, Inc.; Robert H. Gaskell, 
Data Processing Div., International Business 
Corp.; William H. Gordon, The Home Insurance 
Co.; Lawrence W. Heptig, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.; R. L. 
Herron, Loblaw, Inc.; G. C. Jermyn, Ozalid, a 
division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; M. E. 
Keating, The Pfaudler Co.;¥. N. Lewis, Ebasco 
pay: Inc.; Donald E. Marcus, United Fruit 

; Evelyn Nasoruk, CARE, Inc.; C. A. Robie- 
po The Columbia Mills, Inc.; Bradley Root, 
International Salt Co., Inc.; VM. E. Shenkman, 
Arlington-Funk Laboratories Div., U.S. Vitamin 
Corp.; John F. Snyder, Jr., Durez Plastics Div., 
Hooker Chemical Co.; Richard P. Vander Zwart, 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co.; 0. 
Vieweg, New York State Electric & Gas Corp.; 
Patrick J. Winkler, RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — 4. T. Fusonie, Collins & 
Aikman Corp.; John Scott, Blue Bell, Inc.; James 
L. Williams, Burlington Industries, Inc. 


OHIO — R. Bressler, Doehler-Jarvis Div., National 
Lead Co.; C. R. Brown, Diamond Alkali Co.; 
Richard G. Brown, The Lunkenheimer Co.; William 
W. Burrows, The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co.; 
E. R. Clarke, The Dayton Rubber Co.; J. H. 
Dennis, Bailey Meter Co.; J. T. Derrick, Crosley 
Div., Avco Mfg. Corp.; R. L. Doland, Harshaw 
Chemical Co.; D. W. Doner, Goodyear Atomic 
Corp.; C. W. Elliott, Cleveland Div., Midland- 
ng Corp.; G. E. Fehr, Youngstown Steel Door 

; O. L. Gillen, EC&M Div., Square D Co.; 
ple E. Huss, The Swartwout Co.; H. G. Keim, 
Lear-Romec Div., Lear, Inc.; Quigg Lohr, The 
American MonoRail Co.; James L. Morris, The 
Federal Glass Co.; Henry J. Oberlander, The 
Robert Becht Co.; ¥. Boyd Owen, Owens-Illinois; 
A. J. Paull, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.; A. V. Ryon, North Electric Co.; E. H. 
Wellinghoff, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co.; Glen 
E. Wilson, Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc 


OKLAHOMA — Glenn O. Hopkins, The Refinery 
Engineering Co., Div. of Vitro Corp. of America. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Stephen W. Carter, Lord Mfg. 
Co.; T. M. Flanagan, Callery Chemical Co.; F. J. 
Funari, Jr.; West Penn Power Co.; H. H. George, 
Perry Plastics, Inc.; Howard A. "Heimbach, Na- 
tional Electric Products Corp.; W. F. Moser, 
Parish Pressed Steel, Div. of Dana Corp.; Robert 
L. Stratton, Beloit Eastern Corp. 


RHODE ISLAND — Marvin L. Conklin, The Cottrell 
Co., a subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp.; Henry 
Polichetti, Trifari, Krussman & Fischel, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — W. T. Plant, Textile Prod- 
ucts Div., Fiberglas Corp. 


TENNESSEE — Vaughan Andrews, Missile Systems 
Div., Raytheon Mfg. Co.; C. E. Fritschle, Kings- 
port Press, Inc.; G. T. Smith, Aluminum Foils, 
Inc. 


TEXAS — C. R. Beeson, Levingston Shipbuilding 
Co.; Thomas L. Moody, Dresser Industries, Inc.; 
K. R. Murphy, Orange Works, Spencer Chemical 
Co.; T. M. Pierce, El Paso Natural Gas Products 

o.; J. E. Reed, Exploration & Production Re- 
search Div., Shell Development Co.; David CG. 
Turner, Texas Instruments, Inc. 


UTAH — George E. Hinckley, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; O. C. Shurtliff, Marquardt Aircraft Co. 


VIRGINIA — John F. Finn, Sperry Piedmont Co., 
div. of Sperry Rand Corp.; Paul R. Thomson, In- 
dustry Control Dept., General Electric Co. 


WASHINGTON — W. G. LaPoe, General Insurance 
Co. of America; J. P. McMullen, Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills of Washington, Inc.; Thomas D. Stuart, 
Pacific Northern Airliaes, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Wayne T. Brooks, Wheeling Steel 
Corp.; B. E. Gewin, Ohio-Apex Div., Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp.; Charles E. Hamilton, 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., Div. of Union Car- 
bide Corp.; Jerry N. Markham, Hazel Atlas Glass 
Div., Continental Can Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN — D. W. Harris, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; John 

. Keenan, Le Roi Div., Westinghouse Air Brake 

Co.; T. E. Koop, Doughboy Industries, Inc.; Jack 
J. Schmidt, Mount Sinai Hospital. 


WYOMING — A. R. Johnson, Pan American Petrole- 
um Corp.; J. R. McNulty, Husky Oil Co. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, second in the 1958 series, is based on data submitted by 140 executives participating in 
the Personnel Policies Forum. 





Some 90 percent of Panel members obtain three fifths or more of supervision from the ranks, and 
around a sixth promote entirely from within, The policy is more common among larger companies (those 
having more than 1,000 employees) than among smaller ones (those with 1,000 or fewer employees). 


In weighing the relative importance of qualifications for the immediate job as against capacity for 
further advancement, between two fifths and one half of executives consider the factors equally important; 
one third feel that the importance depends on the job to be filled; an eighth stress the candidate's potential; 
and the remainder emphasize immediate qualifications. 


Asked whether job knowledge or ability to handle people is the more important qualification in a 
supervisor, one seventh of Panel members favored job knowledge; the others would give preference to a 
candidate skilled in dealing with human beings. Of this group, however, seven tenths qualify their answer 
to the extent of saying that knowledge is more important for certain of their supervisory jobs. 


No executive on the Panel requires a college degree for all his supervisors. A fourth of members 
consider a college background desirable but don't require it of candidates; the remaining members are 
equally divided between those who require a degree for some supervisory jobs but not for others, and 


those who neither require a degree nor consider it especially important. Some two fifths require a high 
school diploma for supervisory jobs. 


The Panel was asked to rate a list of 11 other factors considered in selecting supervisors and to group 
them as of maximum, intermediate, and minimum importance, Rated as of maximum importance by approx- 
imately nine tenths, seven tenths, and six tenths of companies, respectively, are leadership, emotional 
stability, and loyalty to the company. Of less importance are such factors as the candidate's behavior and 
reputation outside the plant, his social adjustment, and his physical condition. Of least importance to 
executives are the candidate's personal appearance and his age. 


All Panel members resort to some means of gathering and evaluating information that will give them a 
picture of the behavior and character, both in the plant and outside, of candidates for supervisory positions. 
Nine tenths or more of executives consult the candidate's supervisor, check personnel records, and make 
use of common knowledge and observation. Smaller proportions conduct direct interviews and/or check 


with associates and former employers; and some make use of investigative agencies, usually when consider- 
ing hiring from the outside. 
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A little better than half of companies maintain a list of candidates for promotion in advance of actual 
openings; the rest prepare a list when the need arises, or use less formal methods. Nomination of suita- 
ble prospects for promotion is the responsibility of the immediate supervisor in a fifth of companies; of 
the supervisor in consultation with one other management representative in one third; and of a manage- 
ment group in the remainder. Such groups most commonly consist chiefly of middle management people; 
they usually include the personnel director and the immediate supervisor. 


Final selection of the man to be appointed is made by a single person in more than half the responding 
companies, by a management group in the remainder. In about a seventh of cases, this is the same group 
that does the original nominating of candidates. Just over half of Panel members discuss with unsuccessful 
candidates the reasons for their being passed over; the rest do not hold such discussions, or enter into 
them only at the unsuccessful candidate's request. 


Two thirds of Panel members make systematic efforts to develop the leadership potential of employees 
who show promise of making supervisory material. In order of frequency, these executives provide the 
prospect with some limited form of supervisory experience, outside classroom instruction, job rotation, 
and formal in-plant presupervisory training. 


Testing is a part of the program of supervisory selection in three fifths of responding companies 
(seven tenths of larger and half of smaller ones), Panel members report the use of over 80 standard tests, 
including intelligence, aptitude, personality, vocational interest, and supervisory-skill tests and inventories. 


PROMOTION FROM RANKS VY. HIRING FROM OUTSIDE 


Is it better, when there's a supervisory position to be filled, to promote an employee from the ranks 
or to hire someone from outside? The Panel is overwhelmingly in favor of promotion from within as a basic 
policy, and members’ comments show that many of them depart from it only when no employee is qualified. 
At the same time, a number of executives believe that some admixture of new blood is a good thing and that 
a certain proportion of supervisors--sometimes a pretty substantial one--should be brought in from outside. 
Dissatisfaction with the results of promoting men from the ranks seems very rare. However, one Panel 
member who has tried it says he intends to be "much more critical" about the selection of supervisors in 
the future. 


What does this mean in practice? The responses show that about a sixth of companies promote all their 
supervisors from the ranks; a total of three fifths pursue this policy in 90 percent or more of supervisory 
appointments; a total of three quarters follow it in 80 percent or more of cases; and only one firm out of 10 
picks less than 60 percent of its supervisors from its own personnel. A noteworthy fact is that the propor- 


tion of supervisors hired from outside is significantly greater among smaller companies than among the 
larger. 


Reasons for Selection Policies 





About half each of larger and smaller companies on the Panel advance reasons for promoting from 
within, and about the same proportion of smaller firms, but only a fifth of larger ones, give arguments 


in favor of hiring from the outside. These reasons are grouped into broad categories in the tables at the 
end of this section. 


Most firms give more than one reason for their selection policies, and many state reasons both for 
hiring from outside and for promotion from within. (Figures based on such multiple answers are difficult 


to express as a percentage of companies in the Panel; they are therefore treated as percentages of the com- 
panies answering the question. ) 


Reasons for Promotion from Ranks--Panel members advance many arguments for a policy of promotion 
from the ranks. Among other things, such a policy builds morale among the rank and file, encourages 
initiative and good performance on the job, decreases turnover, and provides management with supervisors 
who are familiar with its policies, operating methods, and personnel, and whose records and personalities, 
in turn, are well known to the company. Some representative comments follow. 
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The Company's policy is to "promote from within." Since this policy is coupled with a very 
liberal educational plan for employee personal development. . . it is a rare occurrence when a 
supervisory job cannot be filled by promotion. The basic reasons for following this policy are: 

(1) It provides necessary opportunities for us to attract and hold high-caliber employees. (2) It 
keeps our Company a "good place to work."" (3) It promotes better employer-employee relations. 
(4) It provides supervisors who already know our Company's operations, procedures, and policies. 
--E. R. Alban, Supervisor, Personnel Research, Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

* 7 * 


We promote from within to achieve continuity of our manufacturing know-how (which is special- 
ized) and to provide the rank-and-file worker with the incentive of opportunity for promotion. -- 
Paul Brown, Director Industrial Relations, Red Bank Div. , Bendix Aviation Corp. , Eatontown, N. J. 

ad *« * 

Men who have demonstrated job performance of high quality and leadership in activities (including 
union) while in nonsupervisory jobs are known to us and represent less of a risk in our opinion than 
those we might hire from outside. In the past 15 years, of some 25 men promoted from the ranks, 
we have had only two failures.--James L. Morris, Labor Relations Director, The Federal Glass 
Co. , Columbus, Ohio. 

x * * 

Usual reasons--i.e., higher morale, lower turnover, etc. If the original hiring job was done 

| properly, you'll find the best man in the ranks. --John W. Keenan, Director of Personnel, Le Roi 











_ Div. , Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Obstacles to Promotion from Within--A number of Panel members make it clear that a company may 
hire supervisors from outside, not as a matter of choice, but from necessity. Some firms report that their 
relatively small size limits the number of people available to pick from and impels them to hire part of 

| their supervision elsewhere; others find themselves in much the same situation because of rapid expansion 
ic or because they are newly established; and various factors connected with the presence of a union are men- 
. tioned by Panel members as obstacles to a policy of promotion from the ranks. 
de. The following comments illustrate some of these points: 

Basic policy is to promote from within but because of small size of company required skills not 

always available. --Quigg Lohr, Assistant Secretary, American MonoRail Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * * 
eir Our policy is normally promotion from within. However, because of our rapid expansion in the 
¥ last year we have had to go to the "outside" for a number of our first-line supervisors. --Thomas 
ing M. Flanagan, Director of Personnel, Callery Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= * * . 

Employees of bargaining unit are reluctant to leave the security of their seniority; we would 
prefer to promote from within wherever possible.--C. A. Robieson, Personnel Manager, The 
Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y. 

* * * 

Briefly, promotion from within, in our operations, doesn't always work out well, as in a small 
operation the social ties occurring between highly unionized bargaining unit personnel are exceed- 
ingly strong, resulting in the problem of implementing disciplinary action. In addition, the union 

. threats of cancelling benefits built up over a period of years negates the effectiveness of drawing 
supervisory personnel from within. -- Al Browdy, Director Industrial Relations, KCOP Television, 

| Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

ult Objections to Promotion From Ranks--The comments that follow are by those executives mentioned 

com” above, who express dissatisfaction as a result of their experience with promotion from within. 

We have promoted from the ranks for many years. We have found that our present supervisors 

otion in many cases are good operators and not necessarily good supervisors. We will continue to pro- 
| mote from within the ranks, because we feel it is good morale to do so. However, we will be much 
one more critical in the future. --Smaller Northeastern manufacturer. 

es, * * * 


Up to approximately three years ago nearly 100 percent of first-line supervision was promoted 
from the ranks. Recently there has been a shift in policy based on the following: (1) Labor agree- 
ment permits supervisors promoted from the ranks to be returned to the bargaining unit. It 
appeared to us that foremen who are allowed to return to the unit are less forceful in discharging 
management responsibilities for fear of possible social pressures resulting from their supervisory 
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experience. (2) Many new ideas and a fresh look at operations and procedures are obtained from 
supervision hired from outside the plant. (3) The hiring of trainees in the supervisory field gives 
an opportunity to train supervisors along desired lines without having to change fundamental con- 

cepts received through experience as a unit employee. -- Larger Central manufacturer. 


The following tables show Panel members’ practices on promotion from within and the proportions 
giving various reasons for their policies: 


% of Panel Members Promoting Various Ratios of Supervisors From Ranks 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 











Promote 100% 16% 17% 15% 
90-99% 46 52 37 
80-89% 14 17 10 
70-79% 8 5 13 
60-69% 4 5 3 
Less than 60% 10 3 20 
Unspecified 2 1 2 
100 100 100 





% of Panel Members Giving Various Reasons for Policies* 





Promote from within because... All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Improves employee morale; 

provides incentive for initiative 

and good work 70% 59% 86% 
Provides experienced, competent 

candidates who know company and 











are known by it 84% 90% 76% 
Other (traditional; decreases 
turnover; saves training costs) 10% 10% 10% 


Hire from outside because... 
Not enough prospects available a- 








mong employees to meet all needs 72% 69% 74% 
Company benefits from occasional 

addition of new blood 19% 23% 16% 
Union considerations impede 

promotion from ranks 9% 8% 11% 


Other (time for training sometimes 
lacking; good operators aren't 
always good supervisors; easier to 
train outsiders in own ways) 8% 7% 10% 


* Percentages total more than 100% and are based on number of Cos. giving reasons 





PERFORMANCE ON IMMEDIATE JOB v. CAPACITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 


Among the traits that management must weigh in considering a candidate's suitability for supervisory 
work are his ability to perform the immediate job and his capacity for further advancement. Of three pos- 
sible positions a company can take, Panel members were asked to choose one only: (1) the emphasis should 
be on one or the other of these factors; (2) their relative importance depends on the particular job; or (3) 
the two are equal intrinsic importance. Faced with this forced choice, less than a fourth of members are 





willing to say that one qualification is basically more important than the other. More than two fifths of 
executives state that they are equally important and one third believe the emphasis should depend on the 
job to be filled. 


A number of those Panel members who believe that the relative importance of the factors is determined 
by the job explained their thinking. Whether performance or potential should be stressed depends on the 
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level of the job, its content, and the possibilities it offers for promotion, according to these executives. 
Here are examples of their comments: 


At successively higher supervisory levels [capacity for advancement] becomes more vital. --A. J. 
Paull, Vice President, General Services, The Cleveland Electric Dluminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
* * + 
Our operation, like many, involves "terminal" supervisory jobs as well as those that lend them- 
selves to further promotional possibilities. --Stephen W. Carter, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
* * x 
On a "dead end" job qualifications for immediate job is only real consideration; on other jobs, 
a combination of both factors is considered.--R. Bressler, Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Doehler-Jarvis Division, National Lead Co. , Toledo, Ohio. 


Of Panel members who state an outright preference for one or the other of the two factors, those 
emphasizing capacity for advancement are more numerous by half than those stressing immediate job 
performance (13 percent of all firms as against 9 percent). 


The following table shows the attitudes of Panel members on the relative importance of immediate per- 
formance and future potential as qualifications for supervisory work: 


Attitudes of Panel Members on Job Qualifications v. Future Potential 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Stress capacity for advancement 13% 10% 18% 
Stress immediate qualifications 9 10 8 
Importance depends on particular job 33 30 38 
Factors equally important 45 50 36 
100 100 100 





JOB KNOWLEDGE v. ABILITY TO HANDLE PEOPLE 


Another forced-choice question that Panel members were asked to answer is this: "If you had to make 





the choice, would you pick for supervisor a man who was outstanding in ability to handle people but only 


average in job knowledge, or one who was outstanding in job knowledge but only average in handling people?" 
Nearly nine tenths of the Panel (93 percent of larger and 76 percent of smaller companies) consider ability 
to handle people the more important of the two. Among reasons given for this choice are these: 


We do not feel that anything is more important than ability to handle people. We do have some 
supervisory jobs where job knowledge is very important but we would prefer to appoint the super- 
visor who can handle people because the job knowledge can be acquired through exposure to work 
and key employees can keep the job going until the supervisor has mastered all details. --Eugene R. 
Walker, Superintendent, Personnel Department, Employers’ Group of Insurance Cos., Boston, Mass. 

* * * 


In certain highly technical supervisory positions, job knowledge is very important; but the 
ability to work with people is the most important asset of a supervisor.--R.D. Quinn, Industrial 
Relations Administrator, Capitol Records, Inc. , Hollywood, Calif. 

* * * 


The more technical an area supervised, the greater the need for job knowledge, but technical 
knowledge without ability to handle people still does not make a supervisor. --J.M. Bradley, Per- 
sonnel Director, The Vendo Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The opposite point of view is stated by these Panel members: 
Employees more readily understand and respect a supervisor who knows the jobs to be performed 


and supervised, although he may be undiplomatic in his ability to handle people. --Walter B. Siegel, 
Director, Industrial Relations, Soulé Steel Co. , San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 
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Many staff positions have far greater need for technical competence than for ability to handle 
people. (e.g., a protection engineer having an assistant and a clerk working for him is a super- 
visor. His job knowledge must be superior, and while it is desirable for him to be able to handle 
people, it is not necessary. )--M.E. Nelson, Industrial Relations Director, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 


Panel members who voted for ability to handle people as against job knowledge were next asked this 
further question: "Are there nevertheless in your company supervisory jobs or levels where job knowledge 
is more important?" Response to this question shows that only one fifth of the group (16 percent of the 
larger and 27 percent of the smaller companies composing it) believe that ability to handle people is more 
important than job knowledge regardless of the nature of the job. Seven tenths of the group, on the contrary 
(73 percent of its larger and 67 percent of its smaller companies) qualified their original answer with the 
statement that job knowledge is more important for some of their supervisors. (The remainder of the group, 
some 10 percent, didn't answer the second question. ) 


Where management considers the supervisor's ability to handle people to be basically more important, 
in what kinds of jobs does it nevertheless believe job knowledge to be indispensable? All but a handful of 
executives inthis groupcite jobs involving the supervision of technical or professional personnel (engineers, 
chemists, accountants, research groups, and the like) or of skilled craftsmen. Mentioned by three or four 
companies each are the level of the job (ability to handle people progressively more important at higher 
levels) and the number supervised (knowledge can be more important than skill in human relations where 
only one or two employees are supervised). 


The following table shows the pattern of Panel members’ attitudes on the relative importance of job 
knowledge and ability to handle people; it takes into account the responses of those executives who quali- 
fied their original answers through their replies to the second question described above. 


Job Knowledge v. Ability to Handle People 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 








Ability to handle people paramount-- 386% 93% 76% 
Unqualified "yes" 17 15 20 
Knowledge more important for 

some jobs 61 68 51 

Job knowledge more important 14 7 24 

Total 100 100 100 





EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


College Degree as a Requirement 





Whether a college degree is a prerequisite for a supervisory job seems to depend in part on the particu- 
lar job and in part on the company's point of view; no member firm of the Panel, however, requires that all 
its supervisors be college graduates. One fourth of the companies consider the possession of a degree 
desirable but don't insist on it; the remainder are divided about half and half between those that require a 
degree for some jobs but not for others, and those that neither require a degree nor regard it as being 
especially desirable. 


Supervisory jobs for which a degree is mandatory are usually those requiring considerable professional 
or technical proficiency, such as the supervision of engineering, chemical, or research personnel; high- 
level supervisory positions; and jobs from which the supervisor is expected to progress to more important 
and responsible positions. The comments that follow are typical. 


In all executive jobs, college degree is almost automatic as all have at least a bachelor's. -- 
Charles Callan, Personnel Director, The Roosevelt Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 
Less of a requirement on lower levels of supervision, applies mainly at upper levels and higher 
technical jobs.--R. Bressler, Manager of Industrial Relations, Doehler-Jarvis Div. , National 


Lead Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
* * + 
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Because our operations are highly technical in nature, all but first-level supervisors must be 
chemists or engineers.--Glen E. Wilson, Director of Employee & Public Relations, Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc. , Cleveland, Ohio. 

* x * 

Future promotions to managerial jobs are more probable for supervisors with college back- 

grounds.--G.T. Smith, Personnel Manager, Aluminum Foils, Inc., Jackson, Tenn. 


There are some executives who feel that no magic attaches to a college background, and consider it 
of relatively minor importance where the supervisor's job does not in itself impose special educational 
requirements. One Panel member, for example, has this to say: 


Formal education is only one way of becoming educated. We want intelligent, educated people 
as supervisors; we are not especially interested in how or where they acquired their education. 
--R. D. Quinn, Industrial Relations Administrator, Capitol Records, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 


Finally, there are companies that consider college graduates over-qualified for supervisory jobs and 
likely to become restless and dissatisfied. This would probably apply to firms many of whose first-level 
supervisors are production-line foremen-~-a condition that doubtless prevails in the following cases: 


A college man would not be required to use his knowledge to full capacity and in our opinion 
would become unhappy on the job unless there were definite indications of better jobs ahead. -- 
O. L. Gillen, Personnel Director, Electric Controller & Manufacturing Division, Square D Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

* *~ * 

A college degree holder normally is not happy to remain for long as a supervisor unless there 
are indications that a better job is available relatively soon.--Walter R. Laetz, Director of 
Labor Relations, Auto Specialties Manufacturing Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Minimum Educational Requirement 





Just over two fifths of responding companies (43 percent of larger and 41 percent of smaller ones) 
impose a minimum educational requirement of high school graduation or its equivalent for supervisory 
positions where a college degree is not required. This rule is sometimes qualified by such statements as 
"normally," or "exceptions have been made"; in other cases experience in the field and/or the comple- 
tion of a company training course is demanded in addition to the high school diploma. One company 
reports having a minimum educational requirement but says only that it "depends on the job." 


A number of firms that don't demand the attainment of a specific educational level explain the reasons 
for this policy, as in the examples that follow: 


Although there is no stated minimum, a high school education is definitely desirable. However, 
in each case, more attention is paid to the potential of the individual than to his education qualifi- 
cations. --F.A. Clardy, Director of Industrial Relations, Hastings Manufacturing Co. , 

Hastings, Mich. 
* * * 

No minimum in relation to standard class levels but supervisor must be able to read, write, 
and instruct or teach others to perform requirements of any job he supervises. --Smaller Southern 
company. 





* * * 


Some supervisors must be trained and licensed engineers, either civil or mechanical; some 
need but practical job experience without formal education. --Walter B. Siegel, Director, Indus- 
trial Relations, Soulé Steel Co. ,» San Francisco, Calif. 


The following table shows the percentages of Panel members adopting various attitudes on the ques- 
tion of requiring a college degree for supervisory jobs: 


Company Policy on College Degree for Supervisors 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 


Required for all -- -- - 








Required for some 38% 40% 35% 
Desirable but not required 25 18 35 
Not required, not important 37 42 30 


100 100 100 
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OTHER FACTORS IN SELECTION 


The most important quality for a supervisor to possess--apart from those already discussed-~is 
leadership, Panel members say; second in importance is emotional stability; and third is loyalty to the 
company. We asked Panel members to tell us which ones of a list of 10 personal qualifications they con- 
sider in selecting supervisors, and to rate them as of major, intermediate, or minor importance. The 
three characteristics named are rated as being of major importance by 87 percent, 69 percent, and 57 
percent of all companies, respectively; in addition, they are taken into account by a greater number of 
firms (100, 93, and 88 percent, respectively) than any other characteristics. 


Next come a group of personal qualifications on which management places less emphasis but which 
are rated as being of at least intermediate importance by between three quarters and four fifths of com- 
panies. These, with the proportions of firms that consider them of major importance, are as follows: 
the candidate's behavior and reputation outside the plant, 39 percent; social adjustment, 31 percent; 
physical condition (general health, eyesight, hearing, etc.), 29 percent; and the candidate's ability to 
express himself, 28 percent. 


Also taken into account in selection, but trailing well behind the other factors, are the candidate's 
personal appearance and his age. These are considered of top importance by only from 2 to 7 percent 
of Panel members; they get intermediate ratings as follows: appearance, by 58 percent of firms; age 
(maximum), by 37 percent; and age (minimum), by 30 percent. 


In addition to the 10 personal characteristics mentioned, Panel members were asked to indicate the 
weight given to seniority in selection. This gets a top rating from 2 percent of companies and an inter- 
mediate rating from 10 percent; it's considered of minor importance by 72 percent and ignored by the 
remainder. 


The table below shows the weights given to the various qualifications by the Panel. Factors are 
listed in order of the proportion of all companies giving them major weight. 


Relative Importance of Factors Considered in Selecting Supervisors 


























% of companies that consider factor as having... 
Major Intermediate Minor Not rated as 
importance importance importance a factor 
Larger Smaller Larger Smaller Larger Smaller Larger Smaller 
Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. Cos. 
Leadership 93% 78% 7% 20% “<2 2% ose “co 
Emotional stability 71 65 17 20 b) 8 7 7 
Loyalty to company 55 60 26 28 J “oe 12 12 
Behavior outside plant 41 35 37 45 3 oo- 19 20 
Social adjustment 36 23 36 52 3 one 25 25 
Physical condition 29 28 47 42 10 5 14 25 
Ability to express self 30 25 48 50 3 a 19 25 
Personal appearance 7 7 59 58 14 12 20 23 
Age (maximum) 1 11 43 29 35 40 21 20 
Age (minimum) oie 3 31 29 41 42 25 29 
Seniority 2 2 14 5 70 73 14 20 





Other factors considered in selection (listed by one Panel member each) are technical knowledge; 
experience as a supervisor; intelligence; superior general learning ability; ambition; and maturity. 


EVALUATING THE CANDIDATE'S PERSONAL BACKGROUND 
The Panel's responses show that every company wants to know something about the personal back- 


ground of a candidate for a supervisory position--his habits, his character, his behavior, inside the plant 
and out. 
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The supervisor figures to have some knowledge of a candidate's personal background, and virtually 
all companies check with him. Next in frequency as sources of information (used by nearly nine tenths of 
executives each) are common knowledge and observation of the candidate, and the material about him in 
the personnel department's files. Some seven tenths of Panel members supplement their evaluation of the 
prospect's background by means of a direct interview, two fifths check with his associates, and a similar 
proportion make inquiries of his former employers. 


About one company in four makes use of the reports of credit bureaus and one in every 20 calls on 
private investigators for background information; smaller companies report substantially greater use of 
both of these sources than do larger ones (see table below). A number of executives qualify the statement 
that they utilize investigative agencies with such phrases as "at time of hiring, not for promotion," 

“when hiring from outside," or "occasionally." 


Methods used to assess the personal background of candidates for supervisory jobs, and the propor- 
tions of companies using each, are shown in the table that follows. No executive reported using fewer 
than two such methods; most employ from four to six. 


How Panel Members Check Candidate's Personal Background 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 





Check with supervisor 97% 98% 95% 
Common knowledge & observation 89 85 95 
Personnel records 88 90 85 
Direct interview 71 73 68 
Check with associates 43 55 25 
Check with former employers 42 35 52 
Credit bureaus 24 18 32 
Private investigators 5 2 10 





NOMINATION; SELECTION; HANDLING UNSUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 


One of the decisions a company must make in developing a program for the selection of supervisors 
is whether to maintain a list of suitable prospects in advance of actual openings or to beat the woods for 
candidates when the need arises. Other problems involve deciding who is to nominate candidates, who is 
to do the selecting, and what is to be done about people who were considered but not selected. 


Maintaining a List of Prospects 





Taking all companies into account, the policy of maintaining a list of candidates in advance of open- 
ings has a slight edge among Panel members; 52 percent follow this practice, while 48 percent don't. The 
margin in favor comes from the 56 percent of larger companies that maintain such lists; the figure among 
smaller companies is 46 percent. Among companies that don't keep a current list of prospects on file, 


some prepare one when an opening comes up while others use less formal methods. As one executive 
comments: 


This "no" means no formal list. We do know what people we believe to be ready for 
advancement. --Glenn O. Hopkins, Industrial Relations Manager, The Refinery Engineering Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


A question to consider is whether the morale of employees will suffer if they know they were under 
consideration for promotion to supervisory rank and weren't selected. A Panel member remarks: 


The list of "suitable prospects" is not a published list. Hence, candidates not chosen 
do not usually know that they have been considered. [Candidates who know that they have been 
passed over] usually make disgruntled employees.--G.T. Smith, Personnel Manager, Aluminum 
Foils, Inc. , Jackson, Tenn. 
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Nomination of Candidates 





Responsibility for submitting the names of employees thought to be good supervisory material is 
assigned in one or more of three ways by virtually all Panel members that supplied this information. The 
function is assigned to (1) the immediate supervisor; (2) the immediate supervisor acting in consultation 
with one other member of management, usually a higher-ranking one; and/or (3) a group of three or more 
representatives of management, of whom the immediate supervisor is usually one, 


The first method is followed by a fifth of companies; the second method is used by 34 percent; and 
the third is employed by 52 percent. An additional 5 percent of companies, all of them larger ones, assign 
the responsibility for nomination of candidates in other ways. The totals, it will be noted, exceed 100 per- 
cent. This is because quite a few Panel members nominate supervisory candidates in more than one way, 
the method used depending on the level of the job to be filled. For this reason, figures in the remainder of 
this discussion are expressed in terms of the proportion of firms to which the given point applies. 


Nomination by Immediate Supervisor--As might be expected, the nomination of candidates by the 
immediate supervisor, with no formal requirement to consult with higher management, is a method fol- 
lowed by fewer Panel members than either of the others. Moreover, some companies that allow the im- 
mediate supervisor to make nominations on his own hook for the lower-ranking supervisory jobs require 
consultation when the opening is at a higher level. 





Immediate Supervisor & One Other-- Among companies that require the supervisor to consult with 
another representative of management, the person most frequently designated is the supervisor's own 
immediate superior, followed by the personnel director and the department or division head, in that order. 
The frequency with which various persons are designated by Panel members that use this method of nomi- 
nation is shown in the following table. 





Management Representative with Whom Immediate Supervisor Is Required to Consult 





All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 

Immediate superior 33% 35% 27% 
Personnel director 27 20 36 
General manager 17 10 27 
Department head 13 15 10 
Plant superintendent t 10 ae 
Prospective supervisor 3 b) ne 

100 100 100 





Nomination by Management Group--Groups of management representatives of widely varying com- 
position are used by the majority of companies to assemble the list of prospects from which supervisors 
will be chosen. The personnel or industrial relations director is a member of the group in three fifths of 
the cases; the candidate's immediate supervisor is a member in about the same proportion. 





Nominating groups seem typically to be composed of representatives of middle management. Re- 
peatedly listed as members of such groups are "department head," "division head," "next two levels of 
supervision,'' "shift supervisor," and the like. Plant managers and superintendents, general foremen, 
and general superintendents are also found on nominating groups, although less frequently. In a few in- 
stances, though, the list of candidates is assembled by a top-level group, such as "executive vice president 
and two assistant vice presidents,"' or "president, comptroller, treasurer, and director of personnel." 


Another characteristic of nominating groups is the preponderance of line personnel in their makeup. 
Except for representives of the personnel department, members of such groups are operating people in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. 


A group of three or four is preferred by most Panel members; the largest group reported consists of 
the plant manager, assistant plant manager, safety and personnel director, plant engineer, production 
superintendent, and maintenance superintendent. 


Other Methods--Some 5 percent of companies employ methods of nominating candidates other than 
those discussed above. In one of these, a multiplant company, some nominations are submitted by 
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regional managers and personnel men, others by people in the headquarters office. In the remaining cases 
there is posting of vacancies and/or employees are allowed to submit applications for supervisory jobs on 
their own initiative. Self-nomination is replaced or supplemented by the use of management nominating 
groups when higher-level supervisory positions are involved. 


Final Selection 





Much of what was said above about methods of nomination applies equally to Panel members‘ pro- 
cedures for making a final selection of the man to be appointed, and will not be repeated here. In fact, 


the nominating and selecting are done by the same group of management representatives in about a seventh 
of companies. 


One important difference is that, whereas a single person does the nominating in about a fifth of 
companies, responsibility for selection rests on one man in more than half the firms (57 percent of larger 
and 41 percent of smaller ones). A point to bear in mind, though, is that the person making the selection 
may have had the benefit of group thinking about the candidates’ qualifications during the nominating pro- 
cedure. The job of selection is most frequently assigned to the prospective supervisor, the department or 
division head, and the plant manager, in that order. 


The remaining Panel members that specify the persons making their selections make use of manage- 
ment groups such as those described in the discussion of nominating procedures. The following table shows 
the frequency with which various single representatives of management make the final selection of new 


supervisors. (No breakdown is given of the composition of groups formed for the purpose of selection. 
Reasons for this omission were discussed above. ) 


How Panel Members Make Their Final Selection 














Selection by one man: All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 
Prospective supervisor 19% 20% 18% 
Division or department head 17 18 15 
Plant manager ll 15 5 
General manager 3 3 2 
Executive vice president 1 1 -- 
President 1 -- 1 

Selection by management group: 44%, 36% 59% 

Unspecified: 4% 7% -- 

Total 100% 100% 100% 





Discussing the Selection with Unsuccessful Candidates 





Should management discuss with unsuccessful candidates the reasons for their not being picked? 
There are just about as many Panel members on one side of the argument as on the other--52 percent in 
favor and 48 percent opposed. Size doesn't affect a firm's position on the question; the "yesses"' come 
from 53 percent of larger and 51 percent of smaller companies. 


Some executives believe it's better not to let a man know he's under consideration for a supervisory 
position since his morale may suffer if he's passed over-~a point that was mentioned under the topic of 
listing the candidates. Responses of firms that don't discuss the selection contain such phrases as "select 
so only appointee knows he was considered," "supervisory selection not made too obvious," and the like. 





Among executives who practice discussion, there seems to be agreement that talking the situation over 
with men who were not selected can help them to correct their weaknesses and give them a better shot at 
future openings. This is what two Panel members have to say: 


Supervisory candidates who don't make the grade are counseled as to both good and weak 
points. Through their own efforts they are given the opportunity to correct matters. They are 
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reconsidered for supervisory work at the next earliest opportunity. --W. Bradley Root, 
Assistant to Manager, International Salt Co., Inc., Retsof, N. Y. 
* * * 

Since extensive testing is involved in selection for supervisory position, we schedule post- 
testing interviews for all candidates. At these interviews the test results are analyzed by the 
consultant and the candidates receive a typewritten copy of personal recommendations. As a 
result of this procedure we do not find any bitterness among unsuccessful candidates since they 
are aware of their own deficiencies and don't "grouse" about being passed up for promotion. -- 
Larger Northeastern manufacturer. 


DEVELOPING SUPERVISORY POTENTIAL 


In response to the question, 'Do you make systematic efforts to develop the leadership potential of 
prospects for promotion?,"' two thirds of Panel members (about seven tenths of larger companies and 
three fifths of smaller ones) said "yes"; the others answered "no."" Some of the group that answered "yes" 
use as many as four different methods for developing potential supervisory talent; the average number of 
methods reported is two. Because of these duplications, percentages in the discussion and table that follow 
are based on the number of firms that answered positively, and total more than 100 percent. 


Programs reported by Panel members for the further development of promising employees take three 
basic forms: (1) formal instruction, (2) job rotation, and (3) limited forms of actual supervisory experience. 


Some of the instructional programs described by the Panel consist of in-plant presupervisory training, 
the others of classes conducted on the outside. The former are used by 52 percent of smaller and 37 percent 
of the larger companies, the latter by 56 percent of larger firms and 44 percent of smaller ones. Of the 
outside classes, some are selected by the company from the regular curriculum of a local school or college 
while others are specially arranged; one company, for example, schedules an outside training schedule of 
20 weekly sessions once each year, designed for straw bosses, supervisor trainees, and outstanding 
employees. 


The method of job rotation is used by just under half of Panel members with a program. Proportions 
of larger and smaller companies utilizing this technique are nearly identical. 


Actual experience in leadership is given to potential supervisors by two thirds each of larger and 
smaller firms. This is done in a variety of ways. Most commonly the employee helps the supervisor 
break in new men and/or serves as a group leader. Less frequently he fills in for the supervisor on his 
day off or during his vacation. A still smaller number of companies give the candidate formal status as a 
leadman or assistant supervisor. 


The following table shows the frequency with which the Panel members concerned, use each of the 
methods discussed above: 


How Panel Members Develop Supervisory Potential 
All Cos. Larger Cos. Smaller Cos. 











Make systematic efforts to develop 66% 72% 58% 
Do not make systematic efforts 34 28 42 
100 100 100 
% of those making effort that provide: 
Limited supervisory experience 61% 61% 61% 
Outside classroom instruction 51 56 +4 
Job rotation 47 47 48 


Formal in-plant presupervisory training 42 37 52 
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The following additional methods of developing supervisory potential were reported by one Panel 
member each: 


University instructors during and after working hours 

Human relations courses 

Methods-improvement training sessions 

Encouraging supervisors to train employees in elements of supervision 
Providing counseling and appropriate study materials 


It must of course be emphasized that the fact that a company makes no systematic effort to develop 
the supervisory capabilities of employees doesn't mean that it does nothing at all. Some Panel members 
who gave a negative answer to the question remark that they encourage employee attendance at outside 


classes and meetings while others comment that they periodically carry out developmental activities, or 
are in process of working out such a program. 


TESTING 


Those executives on the Panel who answered the question on testing (some nine tenths of the maxi- 
mum possible number) express views that run the gamut from enthusiasm to skepticism. Where smaller 
companies are concerned, opinion is evenly divided: half of them make use of tests in selecting and 
screening candidates for supervisory jobs and half do not. The larger firms split seven tenths in favor, 


three tenths against. Over-all, testing is part of the supervisory selection program in three fifths of 
responding firms. 


One firm in nine of those relying on testing has no special supervisory tests but uses the results of 
tests administered at the time of hiring to help evaluate candidates for supervision. The remaining com- 


panies test candidates specifically for their supervisory potential at the time when they are being considered 
for promotion or presupervisory training. 


The responses suggest that, in essence, executives who make use of testing consider it a useful 


adjunct to selection, particularly in so far as it helps screen out candidates least likely to succeed. Others 
are unconvinced that tests have definite value. 


Following is a selection of comments that reflect some of the views expressed by Panel members: 


We use testing as an aid and guide in selection of applicants. Tests do not always tell us who 
we want but will generally tell us who we don't want. We have had good success in use of tests. -- 
Thomas E. Koop, Personnel Director, Doughboy Industries, Inc. , New Richmond, Wis. 

* * * 


Testing is a valuable aid in the selection of supervisors; however, we believe the personal 
interview is of primary importance and the results of the testing program should be helpful only 
in guiding the interviewer. --Carl F. Schier, Jr., Personnel Director, Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

* * * 

Complete test battery is given all hourly employees before hiring. In considering promotion 
of an employee from the ranks, he must have made a satisfactory rating on all of these tests 
(psychological, mechanical aptitude, judgement, and object visualization).--Orland A, Foster, 
Industrial Relations Manager, National Potash Co. , Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

* * * 

Very little use is made of tests in selecting and screening candidates for supervisory jobs. 
Feel that too much emphasis is placed upon test results when used extensively, and cannot sub- 
stitute for good judgement of and appraisal by supervision, -- Larger Northeastern manufacturer, 


* * * 


Tests are excellent for determining the mental ability and capacity of a candidate for supervi- 
sion. However, they do not provide you with the answer to the man's personality makeup. --W. F. 
Moser, Personnel Director, Dana Corp., Reading, Pa. 

* > * 
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We place little or no emphasis on tests for promotion into supervisory jobs. We believe a 
person's performance since he has been with our company is the best basis for this decision. -- 
John T. Kearney, Assistant Personnel Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


About one company in eight with a testing program reports that the tests are selected, administered, 
and scored by consulting psychologists or local universities, and a handful of firms use tests they have 
developed themselves. The remainder report the use of over 80 standard tests of various types. Follow- 
ing is a list of tests whose use is reported by more than one company each, arranged according to type: 
(Those reported by five or more companies are marked with an asterisk. ) 


Intelligence Personality 
*Wonderlic, Forms A &B Bell Adjustment Inventory 
Army General Classification Test Activity Vector Analysis 
Otis Intelligence *Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
SRA Verbal Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
SRA Nonverbal Murray Thematic Apperception Test 
Otis Employment Test 2A 


Wechsler-Bellevue Vocational Interest 





a Kuder Interest 
Aptitude *Kuder Preference Record 


Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
*Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 


Minnesota Clerical 
Purdue Pegboard 
Minnesota Paper Formboard *How Supervise? 


Supervisory Skills 





SELECTED PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





. Communications to Employees, November 1952 

. Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January 1953 

. The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March 1953 

. Personnel Testing, September 1953 

. The Older Worker, October 1953 

. Administration of Pension Plans, November 1953 

. Earnings of First-Line Supervisors, January 1954 

. Evaluating a Personnel-Industrial Relations Program, February 1954 
. Employment Stabilization, April 1954 

. Administration of Health and Welfare Plans, July 1954 

. Control of Absenteeism, September 1954 

. Computing Absenteeism Rates, October 1954 
. Wage-Salary Administration, November 1954 
. Company Safety Programs, February 1955 

. Unemployment Compensation Problems, May 1955 

. Supervisory Development: Part 1, July 1955 

. Supervisory Development: Part 2, September 1955 

. Automation, November 1955 

. Nonsupervisory Office Employees, December 1955 

. Downward Communications, February 1956 

. Military Leave Policies, May 1956 

. The Executive, July 1956 

. Medical Services for Employees, August 1956 

. Professional Employees, October 1956 

. Job Evaluation, December 1956 

. Merit Rating of Rank-and-File Employees, February 1957 
. Disciplinary Practices and Policies, July 1957 

. Employee Job Satisfaction, September 1957 

. Company Aid to Education, November 1957 

. Executive Compensation, December 1957 

. Company Experiences with Automation, January 1958 

. Status of First Line Supervisors, July 1958 








